GEORGE FOX
Fox's native sense of drama found full scope for its
development in these court scenes. He dramatized him-
self, his cause, and the conflicts in the religious and
political life of the nation. While most of it was in
terms of heroic tragedy, the comic element sometimes
entered. For example, once when he was in jail, he
addressed a paper "against swearing" to the grand and
petit juries.
This paper passing among them from the jury to the
justices, they presented it to the Judge; so that when
we were called before the Judge, he bade the clerk give
me that paper, and then asked me whether that seditious
paper were mine. I said to him, "If they will read it
out in open court, that I may hear it, if it is mine I
will own it, and stand by it." He would have had me
take it and look upon it in my own hand; but again I
desired that it might be read, that all the country might
hear it, and judge whether there was any sedition in it
or not; for if there were, I was willing to suffer for it
At last the derk of assize read it, with an audible
voice, that all the people might hear it. When he had
done I told them it was my paper; that I would own it,
and so might they, too, unless they would deny the
Scripture. . . .
Then they let fall that subject: and the Judge fell
upon us about our hats again, bidding the jailer take
them off; which he did, and gave them to us; and we
put them on again*, . ,
Fox relates another incident, some years later, in the
court of Judge Twisden, which must have caused some
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